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an / 4«nocracy 10 ^° me ml g ure b « w!xt monarchy, optimacy, 
W™af „ . Vowel * Pre-eminence of Parliament . 

tha 7i“ . th0fe P et[ y "«“gues of a play are fo ill ordered, 
..»t they have no coherence with the other, I mull orant that 
yfidms has reafon to tax that want of due connexion ; for 

ftate ” m 3 P ^ ‘ S 38 dan S erous and unnatural as in a 
Cnn-r r r , . r , Dry don on Dramatick Poefy. 

Cooi . n f. [maer-het , Dut. cotoe, French.] A fmall blade 
water-fowl, feen often in fens and marlhes. 

, . A lake, the haunt 

COP „ n *" n° f thC cormorant - Dryden’s Fables. 

COP. n.f. [koj, Dut cop, Sax.] The head; the top of anv 

thing ; any thing nfmg to a head. As a cop, vulgarly cock of 
h*y- zcob-cajlle, properly cop-cajlle, a fmall caftle or houfe on 
a mil. A cob of cherryftones for cop, a pile of Hones one laid 
upon another ; a tuft on the head of birds. 

Copal, n.f The Mexican term for a gum. 

Coparcenary, n. f. [from coparcener .] Joint fucceffion to 
any inheritance. 

In the defeent to all the daughters in coparcenary , for want 
of fons, the chief houfe is allotted to the eldeft daughter. 

rnPA / RP'P"M'Fl? r re HHe's HiJIory of Co?mnon Law. 
UL r ARCh.lv ER. n.f [from con and partie'eps, Lat.] 

Coparceners are otherwife called parceners ; and, in com- 
• mon law, are fuch as have equal portion in the inheritance of 
the anceftor. < Cowel 

I his great loidfliip was broken and divided, and partition 
made between the five daughters : in every of thefe portions, 
the coparceners feveraUy exercifed the fame jurifdi&ion royal, 
which tne earl marfhal and his fons had ufed, in the whole 
province. Davies on Ireland. 

Copa rceky. n.f [See COPARCENER J An equal fhare 

r r , Philips's World of Words. 

CUl AKl J\ER. n.f [ co and partner .] One that has a fhare in 
forne common flock or affair ; one equally concerned ; a 
fharer ; a partaker ; a partner. 

# Our faithful friends, 

Th ? aflociates and copartners of our lofs. Milt. Farad. Lojl 
Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happinefs with me? Or rather not; 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow’r. 

Without copartner ? Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix. /, 825. 

Rather by them 

I gain’d what I have gain’d, and with them dwell 
Copartner in thefe regions of the world. Milt. Parad. Reg. 
Copartnership, n.f [ from copartner.'] The Rate of bear- 
ing an equal part, or pofteffing an equal fhare. 

In cafe the father left only daughters, and no fons, the 
daughters equally fucceeded to their father as in copartnerjbip . 

/ _ Hales Hi/lory of Common Law. 

Co pat ain. adj. [from cope.] Highraifed; pointed. Hanmer. 
Oh, fine villain ! a filken doublet, a velvet hofe, a fcarlet 
cloke, and a copatain hat. Shakejpeare’s Paining of the Shrew . 
CoPA / YVA. n.f [It is fometimes written capivi , copivi , capayva , 
copayva , cupayva , cupayba.] A gum which diffils from a tree 
in Brafil. It is much ufed in diforders of the urinary paf- 
fages. 

Cope, n.f [ See Cop. ] 

1. Any thing with which the head is covered. 

2. A facerdotal cloak, or velfment worn in facred miniftration. 

3 ’ Any thing which is fpread over the head ; as the concave of 

the fkies ; any archwork over a door. 

All thefe things that are contained 
Within this goodly cope , both moft and leaf!, 

"I ’heir being have, and daily are increaff. Spenfer. 

Over head the difmal hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew; 

And, flying, vaulted either hoft with fire; 

So, under fiery cope , together rufh’d 

Both battles main. Adilton’s Paradife Lojl , b. vi. /, 215. 

I he fcholar believes there is no man under the cope of 
heaven, who. is fo knowing as his mafter. Dryd. Dufrefr.oy. 
To Cope. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover, as with a cope. 

A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, and coped 
over head. Addifon on Italy. 

2. To reward ; to give in return. 

< I and my friend 

Have, by your wifdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 

Three thoufand ducats, due unto the Jew, 

We freely cope your courteous pains withal. Shakefpearc, 

3. To contend with ; to oppofe. 

Know my. name is loft ; 

By treafon’s tooth bare gnawn, and canker bit ; 

Yet I am noble as the adverfary I come to cope. Sh. K. Lear, 
To Cope. v. n. 

1. To contend ; to ftruggle ; to ftrive. It has with before the 
thing or perfon oppofed. 

In this fenfe it is a word of doubtful etymology. The con- 
jecture of Junius derives it from koopen 3 to buy , or fome other 
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word of the lame import ; fo that to cofe with, fignifies to 
tcrchangc blows, or any thing elfe, with another. ° 

. . Let our trains 

w C n b> ! t U , S ’ that We ma >' P erufe the m en 

Wefliouldlia ve cop’d withal. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. t 
It is likely thou wilt undertake * ~ ‘ 

A thing, like death, to chide away this fharne, 

1 hat copes With death itfelf, to ’fcape from it. &hahfp tari 

a a a hlS over " match > who, felf- deceiv’d 
'TK a ’ beforehand had no better weigh’d 
I he itrength he was to cope with , or his own. Milt. P R 
They pei feaiy underftood both the hares and the enemv 
they were to cope withal L’EJlrange’s Fable! 

TJ n , . Cn every plain, 

olt cop d with hofi, dire was the din of war. Phi lit, s 

, nen- generals have not been able to cope with the troops of 
A Tens, which I have condufled. Addifon’ s Whig Examiner. 

the mind apply itfelf firft to eafier fubjefls, and things 
near a-kin to what is already known ; and then advance to 
the more remote and knotty parts of knowledge by flow de- 
grees, it win be able, in this manner, to cope with great diffi- 
culties, and prevail over them with amazing and happy 
uixe s. Watts’s Improvement of the Mitul. 

2. To encounter; to interchange kindnefs or fentiments. 

Thou frefh piece 

Of excellent witchcraft, v/ho of force muft know 
I he royal fool thou cop’Jl with. Shakefp . Winter's Tale. 

I will make him tell the tale anew ; 

WEere, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife. Shakefp. Othello . 
t Thou art e’en as juft a man. 

As e’er my convention coped withal. Shakefp are s Hamlet . 
Co'pel. See Coppel. 

Copesmate. n.f. [ perhaps for cupfmate , a companion in 
drinking, or one that dwells under the fame cope, for houfe. 1 
Companion; friend. An old word. 

t e ver ftaid in place, ne fpake to wight, 

Till that the fox his copcfnatefre had found. Hubberd’sTale. 
Co'pier. n.f. [from co-py.] 

1 . One that copies ; a tranferiber. 

A coin is in no danger of having its charaClers altered by 
copiers and tranferibers. Addifon on Ancient Coins, 

z. One that imitates ; a plagiary ; an imitator. 

Without invention a painter is but a copier , and a poet 
but a plagiary of others. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy . 

Let the faint copier , on old T yber’s fhore, 

Nor mean the talk, each breathing buft explore 5 
Line after line with painful patience trace, 

^ This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. Ticket. 

Co'ping. n.f [from cope . J The upper tire of mafonry which 
covers the wall. ' 

All thefe were of coftly ftones, even from the foundation 
unto the coping. 1 Kings , vii. 9. 

The coping , the modillions, or dentils, make a noble (hew 
by their graceful projections. Addifon’ s Freeholder , N°, 41c 

CO'PIOUS. adj. [ copia , Latin.] 

1. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant; in great quantities. 

This alcaline acrimony indicates the copious ufe of vinegar 
„ anc ^ acid fruits. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The tender heart is peace. 

And kindly pours its copious treafures forth 

In various converfe. Thomfon’s Spring. 

2. Abounding in words or images ; not barren; not confined; 
not concife. 

Co'piously. adv. [from copious. ] 

1. Plentifully ; abundantly; in great quantities. 

2. At large ; without brevity or concifenefs ; diffusely. 

I hefe feveral remains have been fo copioufy deferibed by 
abundance of travellers, and other writers, that it is very dif- 
ficult to make any new difeoveries on fo beaten a fubjeCt. AddiJ. 
Copiousness, n. f. [from copious ] 

1 • Plenty; abundance; great quantity ; exuberance. 

2. DifFufion; exuberance of ftile. 

The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the copicufnefs of 
Homer, and the Latin poet made it his bufinefs to reach the 
^ concifenefs of Demofthenes. Dryden. 

Co'pist. n.f [from copy. ] A copyer; a tranferiber; an 
imitator. 

Co'pl a nd. n.f A piece of ground in which the land termi- 
nates with an acute angle. Dilt> 

Co pped. adj. [from cop.] Rifing to a top or head. 

It was broad in its bafis, and rofe copped like a fugar- 

Wif email s Surgery. 

Co'ppel. n.f. [ This word is variouflv fpelt ; as copel , cupels 
cuple , and cuppel ; but I cannot find its etymology ] An in- 
ftrument ufed in chymiftry in the form of a difh, made of 
afhes, well wafhed, to cleanfe them from all their fait; or of 
bones thoroughly calcined. Its ufe is to try and purify gold 
and filver, which is done by mingling lead with the metal, 
and expofing it in the coppel to a violent fire a long while. 
The impurities of the metal will then be carried off in drofs, 

which 
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which is called the litharge of gold and filver. The refiners 
call the coppel a teft. Harris. 

COPPER, n.f [ toper , Dut. cuprum , Latin.] One of the fix 
primitive metals. 

Copper is the moft du£tile and malleable metal, after gold 
2nd lilver. Of a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris is 
formed brafs ; a compofition of copper and tin makes bell- 
metal ; and copper and brafs, melted in equal quantities, pro- 
duces what the French call bronze, ufed for figures and 


ftatues. 


Chambers. 


Coppei - is heavier than iron or tin ; but lighter than filver, 
lead, and gold. It is not unfrequently found native in a mal- 
leable ftate, but in fmall quantities. In the ftate of ore it 
makes, according to its various admixtures, many very dif- 
ferent appearances. The richer copper ores are found in many 
parts of Germany and Sweden ; and we have fome in England 
little inferior to the fineft Swedilh. Hill on Fojfils. 

Two veftels of fine copper , precious as gold. Ezra, viii. 27. 
Co'pper. n.f A veflel made of copper; commonly ufed for a 
boiler larger than a moveable pot. 

They boiled it in a copper to the half ; then they poured it 
into earthen veftels. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 848. 

Copper-nose. n. f. [copper and nofe.] A red nofe. 

He having colour enough, and the other higher, is too 
flaming a praife for a good complexion : I had as lieve Helen’s 
golden tongue had commended Troilus for a copper-nofe . 

Shakefpearc’ s Troilus and Crejfda. 
Gutta rofacea arifeth in little hard tubercles, affedHng the 
face all over with great itching, which, being fcratched, looks 
red, and rife in great welks, rendering the vifage fiery ; and, 
in progrefs of time, make copper-nofes, as we generally exprefs 
^ them. Wif cman. 

Copper-plate, n.f. A plate on which pictures are engraven 
^ for the neater impreflion : diftinguifhed from a wooden cut. 
Copper-work, n.f [copper and work . ] A place where cop- 
per is worked or manufactured. 

This fort is like thofe now wrought at the copper-works. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

Cotperas. n.f [kopperoofe, Dut. couperoufe, Fr. fuppofed to 
be found in copper mines only.] A name given to three forts 
of vitriol ; the green, the bluifh green, and the white, which 
are produced in the mines of Germany, Hungary, and other 
countries. . .but what is commonly fold here for copperas, is an 
artificial vitriol, made of a kind of ftones found on the fea- 

lVbi 11 -^ ex > Hampfhire, and fo weftward, ordinarily called 
gold ftones from their colour. They abound with iron, and 
are expofed to the weather in beds above ground, and receive 
tile rains and dews, which in time breaks and diflolves the 
ftones : the liquor that runs off is pumped into boilers, in 
which is firft put old iron, which, in boiling, diffolves. When 
the boiling is finifhed, the liquor is drawn off into coolers, 
where it flioots into cryftals of a fine green colour. This 
factitious copperas, in many refpeds, perfe&ly agrees with the 
native green vitriol of Germany ; and is ufed in dying hats and 
cloths black, and in making ink. Chambers. Hill. 

It may be queftioned, whether, in this operation, the iron 
or copperas be trail fmuted, from the cognation of copperas with 
copper, and the iron remaining after converfion. Brown. 

Coppersmith, n.f. [copper and fmith.] One that manufac- 
tures copper. 

Salmoneus, as the Grecian tale is. 

Was a mad copperfmith of Elis ; 

Up at his forge by morning-peep. Swift 

Copperworm. n.f [teredo, in Latin.] J 

1 . A little worm in ftiips. 

2. A moth that fretteth garments. 

3. A worm breeding in one’s hand. Ainfworth 

^ ‘° Pper l Containing copjter ; made of 

lick flite fP difl§l r ighly im P re £ natcd with vitrio- 

• r r • the bod y° f one metal, fuppofe iron, put 

* r ° ? C i pnnS ’ and de P° flte > ^ lieu of the irony particles 

npVHK ° ff ’ particles brought with the water out of the 

COTPIcT 1 ”/ ;°PP e 7 mines - , Wotdward ojfll 

1 FILE, n.f [ coupeaux , Fr. from couper, to cut or lop ^ It 

Lt T ntten C ° m Low woods cut feted times' for 
fuel , a place over-run with brufhwood. 

.■A ,and ’ eacl ', flde Whereof was boarded both with hfoh 

’UnonTA °J far f more J humbIe growth. SidZj. 

A n , U n the ed S e of yonder coppice. 

In /-**•’ Wher f ^ ma y have tbe faireft fhoot. Shake fpeare 
In coppice woods, if you leave ftaddles too thick th/JZu 

run to buflies and briai, and have little c.ean undbwooV 

The wiilows and the hazel copfes greeif^ **** V0 ' 
Shall now no more be feen, 

'arming their joyous leaves to their foft lays. 

tr^L t ^mZ“:i eminarieS / nd r rferies > and 

tL v r iot . C 0 PP tce ground, walks, or hedges Mnrtil 
mils! ^ ° f la " ds wil > fad “Pon the difcoTery^at 

CorpLE-nusT. n.f. [probably for coppel, or atftUttJ?.] f f/l 
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der ufed in purifying metals, or the grofs parts feparated by 
the cupel. 

It may be alfo tried by incorporating powder of fteel, or 
copple-duft, by pouncing into the quicklilver. Bacon’s Phyf Rem. 

Copple-stones are lumps and fragments of ftone or marble, 
broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled and 
tumbled to and again by the aeftion of the water. Woodward. 

CoRp led. adj. [from cop.] Rifing in a conick form; rifing 
to a point. 

There is fome difference in this flhape, fome being flatter 
on the top, others more coppied. Woodward on FoJJUs. 

Copse, n.f [abbreviated from coppice.] Short wood cut at a 
certain growth for fuel ; a place overgrown with fhort wood. 

TheEaft: quarters of the (hire are not deftitute of copje 
woods. Car cw’ s Survey of C annual. 

Oaks and brambles, if the copfe be burn’d. 

Confounded lie, to the fame allies turn’d. Waller. 

But in what quarter of the copfe it lay. 

His eye by certain level could furvey. Dry den. s Fables. 

To Copse, v. a. [from the noun.] To preferve underwoods. 
The negledt of copfng wood cut down, hath been of very 
/il confeauence. Swift’s Addrefs to Parliament. 

The word which unites the fubjedi 


evil confequence. 

CO' PULA, n.f [Latin.] .... 

and predicate of a propofition ; as, books are dear. 

The copula is the form of a propofition ; it reprefents the 
a£t of the mind, affirming or denying. Watts’s Logick. 

To CO'PULATE. v. a. [ copula , Latin.] To unite ; to con- 
join ; to link together. 

If die force of cuftom, Ample and feparate, be great, the 
force of cuftom copulate and conjoined, and collegiate, is far 
greater. Bacon, EJJ'ay 4c. 

To CoRulate. v. n. To come together as different fexes. 
Not only the perfons fo copulating are infected, but alfo their 
children. Wife man’ s Surgery. 

CopulaTion. n.f [from copulate.] The congrefs or embrace 
of the two fexes. 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulation, are prohibited as 
unhoneft. Hooker , b iv. Jeff. 11. 

CoRulative. adj. [copulativus,lj2X\n.] A term of grammar. 
Copulative propofitions are thofe which have more fubjedls 
or predicates connetfted by affirmative or negative conjunc- 
tions ; as, riches and honours are temptations to pride : 
Casfar conquered the Gauls and the Britons : neither gold nor 
jewels will purchafe immortality, Walts’l Logick. 

COTY .n.f. [copie, Fr. copia, low Latin. Fjhiod ctiigiam fafta 
eft copia exferibendi. Junius much inclines, after his manner, 
to derive it from labour; becaufc, fays he, to copy 

another s writing is very painful and laborious.] 

1. A tranfeript from the archetype or original. 

If virtue’s felf were loft, we might 
From your fair mind new copies write. Waller . 

. I have not the vanity to think my copy equal to the ori- 

41 , r 1 ■ . Denham. 

He Itept forth, not. only the copy of God’s hands, but alfo 

the fpyof' his perfections, a kind of image or reprefentation 
°f the Deity m fmall. South’s Sermons. 

1 he Romans having fent to Athens, and the Greek cities 
of Laly, for the copies of the befl: laws, chofe ten legiflators 
to put them into form. Swift on the Dffent. in Athens and Rome. 

2. All individual book ; one of many books ; as, a good or fair 

copy. • ° J 

r Ti he J ery bav ^ n & op tbe books of God was a matter of no 
mall charge, as they could not be had otherwife than in writ- 
ten copies. _ Hooker, b. v. feff. 22. 

3. The autograph ; the original; the archetype; that from 
which any thing is copied. 

It was the copy of our conference : 

In bed he flept not, for my urging it ; 

?l h r d Jl [ Cd n0t ’ f ° r my urgill § [t * Shak ' Com ' of Err. 
Let hmi firft learn to write, after a copy, all the letters in 
the vuigar alphabet. Hoid ^ s EkmenU q/ ^ 

The firft of them I have forgotten, and cannot eafily re- 
t ve ’ b ecaufe the co Py is at the prefs. Drxden 

4. An mftrument by which any conveyance is made in law"* 

1 _hou know ft that Banquo and his Flcance 1 ives * 

r An U A n t j Cm nat f ure ’ s C 0 Pf* n °t eternal. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

5 * A pufture drawn from another picture. 

Copy-book .n.f [copy and book.] A book in which comRa 
are written for learners to imitate. P S 

f;. t C0 Py and fj old . ] A tenure, for which the 
tenant hath nothing to fhew but the copy of the rolls 

by the fteward of his lord’s court * for the ft e war J 1 ° 

rolls other things done in the lord’s court, fo he reAfters 
tenants as are admitted in the court, to any parceUf land" 
enement belonging to the manor; and the 7 Lnfcript of 
o called the court-roll, the copy of which the 7 ^ 1S 

fiom him, and keeps as his only evidence This ' ^ 
bafe tenure, becaufe it holds at the wilTof tl3 l. ? Called a 

almoft 
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